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STATE OF NEW YORK 


Stars and Stripes Proclaimed a New Nation 150 Years Ago 


DR A. C. FLICK, 


The observance of the 150th anniversary of 
the stirring events in New York State in 1777, 
as outlined by Dr Frank P. Graves, President 
of The University of the State of New York 
and Commissioner of Education, and the 
Regents, will begin in 1927 on June 14th with 
a statewide commemoration of the adoption by 
the Continental Congress of the Stars and 
Stripes as the emblem of a new nation. 

Acting on the recommendation of a com- 
mittee, whose names are still unknown, it is 
believed that John Adams proposed in_ the 
Continental Congress at Philadelphia: 

That the flag of the thirteen United States 
be thirteen stripes, alternate red and white; 
that the union be thirteen stars, white on a 
blue field, representing a new constellation. 

With this congressional resolution passed on 
June 14, 1777, the authentic history of the 
Stars and Stripes as the official flag of 
America begins. For two years prior to June 
14, 1777, on sea and land, many different flags 
were used. Each state had its own flag, that 
of New York being a white field with a black 
beaver in the center. Some of these local flags 
bore slogans such as “Don't Tread on Me,” 
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New York Beaver Flag 


“An Appeal to Heaven,” “ Hope,” “ Liberty 
and Union” and “ Liberty or Death.” It was 
natural that flags suggesting a common cause 
and a united nation should appear. In 1775 
the Philadelphia Troop of Light Horse carried 
a standard with thirteen alternate blue and 
silver stripes in the upper left-hand corner. 
At Cambridge on January 2, 1776, Washington, 
without authorization of the Continental Con- 
gress, raised a flag consisting of thirteen alter- 


nate white and red stripes with the crosses of 
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St George and St Andrew in a blue field in 
the upper left-hand corner. It was called the 
‘Union Flag,” the “Grand Union Flag” and 
the “Continental Flag” and was employed 
until displaced by the Stars and Stripes adopted 
by the Continental Congress. 








Washington Family Coat of Arms 


There is considerable uncertainty about the 
origins of the Stars and Stripes; and also 
concerning the first use of the new official 
national emblem. The beautiful tradition that 
Betsy Ross, as early as June 1776, made a 
Stars and Stripes flag from a pencil sketch 
supplied by Washington but changed the points 
of the stars from six to five, has become a 
classic notwithstanding the fact that historians 
doubt its accuracy. Half a dozen different 
localities claim to have been the place where 
the Stars and Stripes was first used. Within 
New York State alone such contention has 
been set forth for Fort Ann on July 8, Fort 
Stanwix on August 3, Bennington on August 
16 and Saratoga on September 19, 1777. It is 
impossible in this brief sketch either to give 
in detail the sources and traditions on which 
these claims rest or to discuss the relative 
merits. Let us hope that as new historical 
materials come to light this problem of priority 


will be settled satisfactorily. 
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The flag with thirteen stripes and thirteen 
stars, authorized on June 14, 1777, continued 
to be used as the national emblem until Con- 
gress passed the following act, which President 
Washington signed: 

That from and after May 1, 1795, the flag 
of the United States be fifteen stripes, alter- 
nate red and white; and that the union bh 
fifteen stars, white in a blue field. 

This action was necessitated by the admission 
of the states of Vermont and Kentucky to th 
Union. The flag of 1795 had the stars arranged 
in three rows of five each instead of in a circle, 
and served for 23 years. With the admission 
of more new states, however, it became ap- 
parent that the 1795 flag would have to be 
further modified; hence in 1818 a law was 
passed by Congress providing: 

That from and after the fourth day of July 
next, the flag of the United States be thirteen 
horizontal stripes, alternate red and white; 
that the union have twenty stars, white in a 
blue field. 

That on the admission of every new state 
into the Union, one star be added to the union 
of the flag; and that such addition shall tak« 
effect on the fourth of July next succeeding 
such admission. 

Since 1818 additional stars have been added 
No law 
has been passed to designate how the stars 
At one time they formed 


until today there are 48 on the flag. 


shall be arranged. 
a design of a larger star. Now by common 
practice they form six rows of eight stars each. 

It seems highly appropriate that this year, 
on June 14th, the 150th anniversary of the 
adoption of the Stars and Stripes by Congress 
as the national emblem should receive special 
attention in the schools of New York State. 


Superintendents and principals should collab- 
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orate with teachers of civics and history in 
the arrangement of sesquicentennial flag exer- 
cises which will give the boys and girls of this 
Commonwealth a greater knowledge of the 
origin and use of the flag, a deeper reverenc: 
for the flag as a symbol of the great demo- 
cratic ideals on which the Nation was founded, 
a truer conception of the international obliga- 
tions which it imposes, and a more profound 
realization of personal responsibility in civic 


obligations. Short, dignified and instructive 


programs of music, addresses, poems, plays 
and pageants should be arranged for the whole 
school and for the community. Cooperation 
with civic and patriotic bodies should be 


effected in the observance. 





rhe Regents Program for New York's Ses- 


quicentennial for 1927 will consist of the fol- 
lowing commemorations : 
June 14 150th anniversary of the adop- 


tion of the Stars and Stripes 


as the national flag 


July 4 Celebration with addresses and 
pageant at Crown Point 
July 6 The capture of Skenesboro, now 


Whitehall 
July 8 [he battle of Fort Ann. Ad- 
dresses and dedication ol 


monument 


July 14 Fort Edward 

July 20 Rendezvous of Colonel Barry St 
Leger at Carleton island in 
the upper St Lawrence river. 
Addresses 

July 20 Celebration at Cherry Valley 
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July 25 Landing of the British at Fort 
Oswego. Addresses and dedi- 
cation of monument 

July 29 Fort Brewerton at the foot of 
Lake Oneida 

July 30 The celebration of the birth of 
the State Government at 
Kingston, including the adop- 
tion of the first State Consti- 
tution, the inauguration of 
General George Clinton as the 
first Stat Governor, the 
meeting of the first State 
Legislature, and the first ses- 
sion of the Supreme Court of 
the State. Addresses and 
pageant 

August 6 Siege and relief of Fort Stan- 


wix at Rome and the battle 
of Oriskany. Addresses and 
pageant 
Schoharie Valley celebration at 
Cobleskill 
August 16 Battle of Bennington celebrated 
at Bennington and monuments 


August 13 


dedicated at Walloomsac Bat- 
tlefield 
September 18 Dedication of Municipal caril- 
lon at Albany with special 
music 
September 19 Governors’ Day at Saratoga 
battlefield. Addresses, music 
and pageant 
October 4 Observance of General Clinton's 
expedition up the Hudson 
river at Forts Clinton and 
Montgomery 
Thousands of teachers and pupils will wit- 
ness these celebrations and many of them 
will participate in the pageants. It is hoped 
that teachers and school authorities in cities 
and villages remote from the localities where 
the observances are held will urge pupils and 
their parents to make an effort to see as many 
of them as possible. The pageants in par- 
ticular will give vivid depiction in color and 
action of the Colonial and Revolutionary scenes 
in New York, and will leave permanent im- 
pressions. The value of these commemorative 
exercises, after all, lies in the stimulation of 
the youth of the State to a greater interest in 
our history; a keener realization of the vision, 
optimism and self-sacrifice of the fathers and 
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mothers who created the State; and a higher 
resolve to live worthily so that our inheritance 
improved by our own endeavors may be trans- 
mitted to future generations. 


Legion Proposes Memorial 
to Major John L. Riley 


The American Legion of the State of New 
York proposes a memorial to commemoratt 
the services of the late Major John L. Riley, 
of the State Education Department staff, in the 
s Americanism program and co- 


interest of i 
operation with the Flag Code Commission, to 
both of which he contributed fully with time 
and talent. 

The memorial will take the form of a giit 
to the State Department of Education, through 
its Immigrant Education Bureau, of four films 
of “The Gates of Opportunity,” setting forth 
the advantages to the immigrant of learning 
English and becoming a citizen, to be used in 
publicity and recruiting the foreign born in 
classes for English and citizenship. The plan 
calls for cooperation in the showing of the films 
in the various cities of the State by the Ameri- 
can Legion and public school authorities as a 
part of the fall campaigns for attendance. Two 
of the films will be used up-state and two in 
the New York City district. 

Details of the plan are being worked out 
through a committee of the Legion and mem- 
bers of the staff. A small fee to be returned 
for the use of the film is proposed to make the 
memorial perpetual so that new films may take 
the place of the present one if it becomes 
obsolete. 

The plan has had the enthusiastic support of 
all past commanders of the Legion and the 
chairman of the Americanism Commission, 
Major Arthur Proctor, of the American Legion 

The schools of La Salle became part of the 
Niagara Falls school system upon the annexa- 
tion of the village to the city on May 9th 

siecelilii alias 

At a special election on May 17th, taxpayers 
of Addison approved the issuance of bonds for 
$250,000 for the erection of a new central high 
school. The vote was 437 to 71. 

eagles: 

The Binghamton common council has voted to 

purchase a site for $65,000 for a new junior 


high school. 
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Flag Code Governs Use of National Emblem 


The following rules and cautions relating to 
the correct display and use of the flag of the 
United States are those adopted hy the National 


Flag Conference. 


Rules for Correct Display of Flag 

1 The flag should be displayed only from 
sunrise to sunset, or between such hours as 
may be designated by proper authority. It 
should be displayed on national and state holi- 
days and on historic and special occasions. The 
flag should always be hoisted briskly and low- 
ered slowly and ceremoniously. 

2 When carried in a procession with another 
flae or flags, the flag of the United States 
shoula pe either on the marching right, i. e, 
the flag’s own right, or when there is a line 
of other flags the flag of the United States 
may be in front of the center of that line. 

3 When displayed with another flag against 
a wall from crossed staffs, the flag of the 
United States should be on the right, the flag’s 
own right, and its staff should be in front of 
the staff of the other flag. 

4 When a number of flags are grouped and 
displayed from staffs, the flag of the United 
States should be in the center or at the highest 
point of the group. 

5 When flags of states or cities or pennants 
of societies are flown on the same halyard with 
the flag of the United States, the national flag 
should always be at the peak. When flown 
from adjacent staffs the flag of the United 
No flag or pen- 
nant should be placed above or to the right of 
the flag of the United States. 

6 When flags of two or more nations are 
displayed they should be flown from separate 
staffs of the same height and the flags should 
(International 


States should be hoisted first. 


be of approximately equal size. 
usage forbids the display of the flag of one 
nation above that of another nation in time of 
peace. ) 

7 When the flag is displayed from a staff 
projecting horizontally or at an angle from the 
window sill, balcony, or front of building, the 


union of the flag should go clear to the head 
of the staff unless the flag is at half mast. 

8 When the flag of the United States is dis- 
played in a manner other than by being flown 
from a staff it should be displayed flat, whether 
indoors or out. When displayed either horizon- 


tally or vertically against a wall, the union 
should be uppermost and to the flag’s own right, 
When displayed 


t should be displayed the same 


i. e., to the observer's left. 


in a window 
way, that is, with the union or blue field to 
the left of the observer in the street. When 
festoons, rosettes, or drapings of blue, white 
and red are desired, bunting should be used, 
but never the flag. 

9 When displayed over the middle of the 
street, as between buildings, the flag of the 
United States should be suspended vertically 
with the union to the north in an east-and-west 
street or to the east in a north-and-south street 

10 When used on a speaker's platform, the 
flag should be displayed above and behind the 
speaker. It should never be used to cover the 
speaker’s desk nor to drape over the front of 
the platform. If flown from a staff it should 
be on the speaker's right. 

11 When used in unveiling a statue or monu- 
ment, the flag should not be allowed to fall 
to the ground but should be carried aloft to 
wave out, forming a distinctive feature during 
the remainder of the ceremony 

12 When flown at half staff, the flag is 
hoisted to the peak for an instant, and then 
lowered to the half staff position, but before 
lowering the flag for the day it is raised again 
to the peak. 
ing the flag down to one-half the distance be- 
tween the top and bottom of the staff. If local 
conditions require, divergence from this posi- 
On Memorial Day, May 
30th, the flag is displayed at half staff from 
sunrise until noon and at full staff from noon 


sy “half staff” is meant haul- 


tion is permissible 


until sunset, for the Nation lives and the flag 
is the symbol of the living Nation. 

13 Flags flown from fixed staffs are placed 
When the 
flag is displayed on a small staff, as when car- 


at half staff to indicate mourning. 


ried in parade, mourning is indicated by attach- 
ing two streamers of black crepe to the spear 
head, allowing the streamers to fall naturally 
Crepe is used on the flag staff only by order 
of the President 

14 When used to cover a casket the flag 
should be placed so that the union is at the 
head and over the left shoulder. The flag 
should not be lowered into the grave nor al- 
lowed to touch the ground. The casket should 
be carried foot first. 
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15 When the flag is displayed in the body 
of the church it should be from a staff placed 
on the congregation’s right as they face the 
clergyman. The service flag, the state flag, or 
other flag should be at the left of the congre- 
gation. If in the chancel, or on the platform, 
the flag of the United States should be placed 
on the clergyman’s right as he faces the con- 
gregation and other flags on his left. 

16 When the flag is in such a condition that 
it is no longer a fitting emblem for display it 
should not be cast aside or used in any way 
that might be viewed as disrespectful to the 
national colors but should be destroyed as a 
whole, privately, preferably by burning or by 
some other method in harmony with the rever- 
ence and respect we owe to the emblem repre- 
seriting our country. 


Cautions 

1 Do not permit disrespect to be shown to 
the flag of the United States. 

2 Do not dip the flag of the United States 
to any person or any thing. The regimental 
color, state flag, organization or institutional 
flag will render this honor. 

3 Do not display the flag of the United 
States with the union down except as a signal 
of distress 

4 Do not place any other flag or pennant 
above or to the right of the flag of the United 
States. 

5 Do not let the flag of the United States 
touch the ground or the floor, or trail in the 
watcr. 

6 Do not place any object or emblem of any 
kind on or above the flag of the United States. 

7 Do not use the flag as drapery in any 
form whatever Use bunting of blue, white 
and red. 

8 Do not fasten the flag in such manner as 
will permit it to be easily torn. 

9 Do not drape the flag over the hood, top, 
sides or back of a vehicle, or of a railroad 
train or boat. When the flag is displayed on 
a motor car, the staff should be affixed firmly 
to the chassis or clamped to the radiator cap. 

10 Do not display the flag on a float in a 
parade except from a staff. 

11 Do not use the flag as a covering for a 
ceiling. 

12 Do not carry the flag flat or horizontally, 
as in a parade, but always aloft and free. 

13 Do not use the flag as a portion of a cos- 


tume or of an athletic uniform. Do not em- 
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broider it upon cushions or handkerchiefs or 
print it on paper napkins or boxes. 

14 Do not put lettering of any kind upon 
the flag. 

15 Do not use the flag in any form of ad- 
vertising nor fasten an advertising sign to a 
pole from which the flag of the United States 
is flying. 

16 Do not display, use or store the flag in 
such a manner as will permit it to be easily 


soiled or damaged. 
———1)— — 
Supplement to National Flag Code 


(Answers to questions which are not adequately 


the code) 


answered i 

1 (Q) When the flag is suspended from the 
front of a porch roof or an awning, what is 
the rule for the position of the union? 

(A) The union should be to the east or 
to the north. 

2 (Q) When the flag is suspended from 
one end of a porch roof or an awning, what is 
the rule for the position of the union? 

(A) The union should be away from the 
building. 

3 (Q) When the flag is displayed across a 
diagonal street which runs from the northeast 
to the southwest, should the union be to the 
northwest or to the southeast? 

(A) To the southeast. Whenever a ques- 
tion is involved, the east takes precedence over 
the north. 

4 (Q) Should a flag be half-masted on oc- 
casion when the mast is horizontal or at an 
angle? 

(A) Yes. 

5 (Q) Is it proper to display any other flag 
or emblem above the flag of the United States? 

(A) The church flag is sometimes dis- 
played above the flag of the United States. It 
seems more desirable, however, to consider that 
godliness is inherently represented in our 
iational emblem; therefore, that the display of 
a church flag with the flag of the United States 
is superfluous. Recommendation: display no 
flag or emblem above the flag of the United 
States unless it be an American eagle for 
decorative purposes. 

6 (Q) Is it ever permissible to display the 
flag after nightfall? 

(A) When the withdrawal of the flag at 
nightfall is rendered very difficult by the man- 
ner in which the flag is attached for display, 
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it is permissible to ignore the general rule. 
Permanent, or semipermanent, affixing of the 
flag is not to be encouraged, however. 

A flag may be left on permanent display 
over the grave of a veteran, but it should 
always be replaced when it becomes faded or 
frayed. 

7 (Q) Is it ever proper to use the flag as 
an altar cloth? 

(A) No. 

8 (Q) What should be the position of the 
flag on a standard at the altar in the center of 
a lodge room? 

(A) To the right of the altar as one 
stands facing the chair. 

9 (Q) Is it proper to display the flag at the 
polls on election day? 

(A) Yes, if so desired. 

10 (Q) Is it permissible to place a yellow 
fringe around the flag? 

(A) Yes, though not advisable. 

11 (Q) Is it permissible to bury a small 
flag with a deceased veteran or other person? 

(A) No. 

12 (Q) Is it proper to carry the flag in a 
parade after nightfall? 

(A) Yes. 

13 (Q) What should be the treatment of the 
flag in inclement weather ? 

(A) It should not be displayed. 

14 (Q) When no hat is worn, how should a 
civilian salute the flag? 

(A) He does not salute; he merely comes 
to attention. The rule is the same for women. 

15 (Q) What is the correct manner of giv- 
ing the pledge of allegiance? 

(A) If a hat is worn a man should re- 
move it and place it over the heart; a woman 
should merely place her hand over the heart. 
When the head is bare, a man or a woman 
should simply stand at attention. The hand 
should not be extended to the flag at any point 
in the pledge. 

16 (Q) Is it proper for an organization, such 
as the Boy Scouts, to render a special salute? 

(A) When in uniform, yes. This applies 
to other organizations as well as to the Scouts. 


es | 


Erection of an addition to the Verona High 
School was approved at a special meeting on 
May 9%h. The vote on issuing bonds for 
$40,000 was carried by 101 to 16. 
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W. Howard Pillsbury Named 
Pelham Superintendent 
W. Howard Pillsbury, deputy superintendent 
of school at Buffalo, has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Pelham. Superintendent 
Pillsbury came to Buffalo with Superintendent 
E. C. Hartwell from St Paul, Minn., nine years 
ago. During this period Mr Pillsbury has 
rendered an invaluable administrative and 
supervising service to the public schools of 
Buffalo. He has also been a part-time instruc- 
tor in education on the faculty of the University 
of Buffalo as well as on the summer session 
faculty of the Buffalo State Normal School 
He has offered extension courses for the cities 
of Jamestown, Dunkirk and Niagara Falls and 
has been in great demand as an educational 
speaker. 


oO — 


Regent Higbie Speaks 
at Jamaica School Dedication 

Regent Robert W. Higbie was one of the 
speakers at the dedication of the new $3,000,000 
Jamaica High School on May 12th. 

The new building occupies a plot 500 feet 
by 464 feet and has 83 classrooms, teachers’ 
rest rooms, cafeterias, home economics and 
drawing rooms, a large auditorium with 1500 
seats, home nursing and hygiene rooms, four 
gymnasiums, swimming pool, rifle range and 
bicycle storage room. 

Ground was broken for the school on March 
6, 1925. The corner stone was laid June 29, 
1925, and on January 25, 1927, pupils entered 
the building. 

Charles H. Vosburgh is principal 


———_Q-——- 


Courses Offered for Teachers 
of Sight-Saving Classes 
Courses for the training of teachers for 
sight-saving classes will be given this summer 
at the University of Cincinnati, at the George 
Peabody College for Teachers in Nashville, 
Tenn., and at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles. According to Louis H. 
Carris, managing director of the National 
Committee for the Prevention of Blindness, 
there are now 265 sight-saving classes in the 
United States. He estimates that there should 
be approximately 5000 such classes to provide 
a normal education for children with seriously 
defective vision without imposing undue strain 
on the little remaining sight of such children. 
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The University of the State of New York 
Bulletin to the Schools 


Issued semimonthly during the school year by 
the State Education Department 
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CuHar-_eEs F. Proses, Editor 


This bulletin is sent without charge to all schools and 
educational institutions of the State. To others it will 
be mailed postpaid for 50 cents a year, 5 cents for 
single copies. 

Entered as second-class matter September 30, 1914, 
at the post office at Albany, N. Y., under the act of 
August 24, 1912. Acceptance for mailing at special 
rate of postage provided for in section 1103, act of 


October 3, 1917, authorized July 19, 1918, 


JUNE 1, 1927 





Governor Proclaims Flag Day 
STATE OF NEW YORK 
EXECUTIVE CHAMBER 
ALBANY 





Whereas, The present year, 1927, is the one 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the adop- 
tion of the American flag, and 

Whereas, The origin of that flag was simul- 
taneous with the conception of the principal 
of American independence, and 

Whereas, Old Glory tended to inspire the 
founders of this great Republic and at the same 
time fire the souls of the patriots who armed 
in the glorious cause of freedom, ready for 
any sacrifice and prepared to stake their all 
upon the altar of a righteous cause, and 

Whereas, It falls to each and every one of 
us who share the blessings of this great con- 
federation of liberty, which finds its truest and 
finest expression in the fraternity of the 
numerous states composing that great confed- 
eration, and 

Whereas, The people of New York and all 
the other states of the Union, conscious of the 
magnificent sacrifices that have been made by 
the men and women of every generation for 
that Flag, symbol of justice, liberty, content- 
ment, prosperity and above all providential 
indulgence, are eager and zealous to show their 
devotion and love for this emblem and what 
it represents, 

Now, therefore, I, Alired E. Smith, Gover- 
nor of the State of New York, do hereby 
appoint the week of June 8-14, 1927, Flag 
Week and do proclaim June fourteenth, nine- 
teen hundred and twenty-seven, Flag Day and 
at the same time urge a universal display of 
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the Flag from public buildings, places of 
private enterprise and especially from the 
homes in order that our children may sense 
the augmented inspiration that must come from 
the evidences of appreciation of American 
ideals by their elders and be impressed thereby; 
and, I do further urge that on this day set 
apart, special exercises of a patriotic character 
be conducted by our schools and patriotic soci- 
eties to the end that the mighty meaning, the 
impressive lessons, the splendid historic tradi- 
tions that cluster around Old Glory may be 
given the completest expression in this, the 
Sesquicentennial of its adoption. 
GIVEN under my hand and the Privy 
Seal of the State at the Capitol 
in the city of Albany this twenty- 
[L. s.] third day of May in the year of 
our Lord one thousand nine hun- 
dred and twenty-seven. 
[sIGNED] Atrrep E. SmitH 
By the Governor: 
Georce B. Graves, 


Assistant and Secretary to the Governor 


a | 


Dr Graves Awarded Butler Medal 


Announcement has been made of the award 
of the Butler Medal to Dr Frank P. Graves, 
President of The University of the State of 
New York and State Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, for conspicuous attainments in educational 
theory and administration. 

In the report of the committee of educators 
charged with the responsibility of making a 
recommendation for the award, it is recited 
that “Commissioner Graves has evidenced the 
attitude of a real student and has made dis- 
tinctive contributions to education in the ten 
books he has written. In his present post each 
problem has been approached in a scholarly 
manner. He has been instrumental in having 
enacted basic state legislation for the better sup- 
port of the public schools of the State. He 
has administered the State Department of Edu- 
cation in an unusually competent manner, hav- 
ing due regard not only for technical efficiency, 
but for the highest professional considerations.” 

The Butler Medal is awarded to the educator 
who has during the year preceding shown the 
most competence in philosophy or in educational 
theory, practice or administration. It is not, 
however, awarded every year, but only when 
special merit has been shown. 
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Doctor Downing Will Retire on September Ist 


Aiter more than half a century of distin- 
guished service in the educational field, Dr 
Augustus S. Downing will retire as Deputy 
Commissioner of Education on September Ist. 
He will be greatly missed from the Department. 

Doctor Downing was born October 18, 1856, 
in Baltimore, Md. He was graduated in 1874 
from Pennsylvania College at Gettysburg. His 


first teaching experience was in Wayne and 





Dr Augustus S. Downing 


In 1890 he was 


appointed institute conductor by Dr Andrew S. 


Monroe counties in this State. 


Draper, then Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion in this State and later Commissioner of 
Education. He was state supervisor of insti- 
tutes and training classes from 1894 to 1898 
In 1898 Doctor Downing was appointed prin- 
cipal of the New York Training School for 
Teachers, a position he held until 1904. Upon 
the unification of the Board of Regents and 
the State Department of Public Instruction in 
1904, Doctor Draper, who returned as Com- 
missioner of Education, recalled Doctor Down- 


ing to the Department, appointing him Third 
Assistant Commissioner in charge of elemen 
tary education In 1908 he was appointed 
Assistant Commissioner for Higher Education 
and Director of Professional Education and in 
1926, in recognition of his long and valuable 
service to the State, the Board of Regents 
named him Deputy Commissioner of Education 

Doctor Downing was primarily responsible 
for the enactment of what is known as the 
University Scholarship Law, which commits 
the State to the support of higher education 
as well as of elementary and_ secondary 
education. 


During his service as Third Assistant Com 


missioner and on his recommendation, high 
school graduation was made the standard for 
admission to the normal schools and the nor- 
mal school courses of study were changed from 


academic to strictly professional courses; re 


quirements for the licensing of teachers were 


completely revised; a syllabus for elementary 
schools was prepared ; the scope ol the work 
in teachers training classes and training schools 
was enlarged; and the whole system of elemen 
tary education was coordinated and systema- 
tized. 

Doctor Downing is best known and widely 
respected as an authority on professional educa- 
tion. It is largely due to his efforts that th 
professions are on so firm a basis in this State 
and that laws requiring thorough training for 
admission to the professions and the annual 
registration of those duly licensed in the pro- 
fessions have been enacted. 

Doctor Downing holds the following degrees 
A.B. and A.M. from Pennsylvania College; 
LL.D. from Syracuse University and Muhlen- 
berg College; L.H.D. from Pennsylvania Col- 
lege; and Pd.D. from the New York State 
College for Teachers. 

He is secretary of the Association of Col- 
leges in the State of New York, honorary 
member of the Dental Faculties Association of 
American Universities, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Selection of Rhodes Scholars from 
New York State, member of the National 
Education Association, of the National Coun- 
cil of Education and of Phi Beta Kappa. He 
belongs to the City Club of New York City 
and the University Club of Albany. 
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Educational Legislation of 1927 


The following are some of the amendments 
to the Education Law enacted by the 1927 
Legislature. 

Chapter 91 of the Laws of 1927 renders it 
possible to condemn homestead property in 
union free school districts for the purpose of 
school sites in such districts. 

Chapter 95 makes certain amendments to 
article 6-b, relating to the formation of central 
rural schools. The powers and duties of the 
board of education of the newly formed dis- 
trict and the trustees of the existing districts 
are clarified and defined. The board of educa- 


tion of the central rural school is to take office 


at once and has power to do anything neces- 
sary to make provision for the maintenance and 
operation of the school beginning on the first 
day of August following the organization of 
the district. The boards of education and 
trustees of the existing districts are to remain 
in office for the purpose of performing the 
contracts already entered into by them for 
their respective districts, and to do anything 
necessary for the conduct of the schools in 
their existing districts for the remainder of 
the school year. Provision is also made for 
the apportionment of public moneys during the 
school year in which the central school is 
established to the existing districts, and appor- 
tionments made during the school year next 
succeeding the date of the establishment of the 
central school district are to be made to the 
central school district. 

This act also guarantees to each of the 
existing districts the right to have a_ school 
maintained for the instruction of pupils up to 
and including the sixth elementary grade, until 
such time as the legal voters of such district 
shall determine to discontinue such school 

Chapter 360 gives the trustees in all districts 
except city school districts the power to borrow 
in anticipation of moneys to be apportioned by 
the State during the current school year. 
Since many common school districts receive 
such large apportionments from the State, they 
are obliged to raise only a small amount by 
taxation. This they do in October. The result 
is that all the money raised by taxation is paid 
out early in the year, and as they do not receive 
the state apportionments until March they do 
not have funds to pay the teachers. Before 
the enactment of this chapter trustees in com- 


mon school districts had no statutory authority 
to borrow in anticipation of money raised by 
taxation or otherwise. 


Chapter 484 relates to the state scholarships 
in Cornell University and provides that the 
holder of each of such scholarships shall pay 
to the university the sum of $100 a year, which 
shall be received by the university in full pay- 
ment of the annual tuition fee charged by the 
university for any of its courses. 


Chapter 485. The purpose of this chapter is 
to permit boards of education of city school 
districts whose boundaries are not coterminous 
with those of a city or a union free school 
district having a population of more than 4500, 
to provide for personal registration of voters 
at school meetings in such districts. In these 
larger districts of the State there is likely to 
be difficulty and confusion arising at school 
district meetings because of the large number 
of voters who attend such meetings at the time 
of contested elections, and it is frequently 
charged that persons vote at such meetings 
who have no qualifications as electors of the 
district. 

Chapter 486 relates to the equalization of 
assessments in joint school districts. The 
present method of obtaining equalization of 
taxes in a district which embraces parts of 
two or more towns is founds in section 414 
of the Education Law. In order to make a 
determination showing what proportion of the 
tax should be borne by the property in each 
town, it is necessary that the State Tax Com- 
mission determine the ratio of assessed valua- 
tion to full valuation of property in each such 
town. It frequently happens that a portion of 
the district that is included in the joint district 
lies in that part of the town which is not 
thickly settled and in which the valuation of 
real property is quite different from that in 
the greater part of the town, which because 
of favorable conditions has a greater actual 
value. The purpose of this enactment is to 
permit the Tax Commission to fix a proper 
ratio that will apply to the portion of the 
township affected by the equalization. 

Chapter 491 increases the annual salary of 
district superintendents from $2400 to $3000 
and at the same time prescribes the following 
qualifications: “ He must be a graduate of a 
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college approved by the State Education De- 
partment or of the State College for Teachers 
or of a normal school, and have had at the 
time of his election three years’ experience in 
teaching or supervision in the schools of the 
State.” 

Chapter 572 amends paragraphs (e), (f) and 
(h) of subdivision 1 of section 491l-a, and in 
substance provides for an increase of $50 each 
year for four consecutive years in the quota 
apportioned on account of teachers in school 
districts employing more than one teacher and 
less than five teachers, and for an apportion- 
ment of not less than $300 as an additional 
quota under paragraph (fh). It also amends 
section 491-b, which embodies the new method 
of apportionment enacted in 1925, by providing 
for a substantial increase in the apportionment 
thereunder. It is estimated that this increase 
will amount to approximately $16,500,000 in 
1928, and a further increase of $5,500,000 in 
each of the three succeeding years. 

aa 
Binghamton Pupil Wins 
Third Place in Contest 


Jefferson Meagher, a pupil of the Bingham- 
ton Central High School, won third prize in 
the National Oratorical Contest on the Consti- 
tution conducted by 19 newspapers in the 
United States on May 27th in Washington, 
D. C. Meagher was the winner of the regional 
contest conducted in this district by the New 
York Times. Each of the winners in the seven 
regional contests received $1000 and a trip to 
Europe. 

Second prize in the regional contest for this 
district was won by Vincent A. Carlin of 
Brooklyn College Preparatory School; third 
prize was won by Charles K. Banghart of the 
George Washington School, 
New York City. 
third prize was $250. 

First prize in the national contest was won 
by Dorothy Carlson of East High School, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 
James M. Tunnell jr of Georgetown (Del.) 
High School. The prize for the national con- 
test was a large silver cup. The winner also 
has the right to represent the United States 
in an international contest in Washington on 
October 14th. Five justices of the Supreme 
Court of the United States acted as judges at 
the national contest. 


Evening High 
Second prize was $500 and 


Second prize was won by 
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Newspaper Conducts 
Spelling Contest 


A week’s trip to Washington with all 


Chester 


ex- 
penses paid was the prize won by 
Wilcox, an eighth grade pupil in the Oak 
Street School of Binghamton, in the spelling 
contest for pupils of five counties held on May 
28th in the Binghamton Central High School 
The contest was conducted by the Binghamton 


Press. 

Twenty-six pupils from Broome, Delaware, 
Chenango, Otsego and Tioga counties partici 
pated, those who met in the final contest having 
been selected at a series of unit spelling bees 
Competition was keen throughout the spelling 
bee, particularly at the end when only the Bing- 
Walter Montgomery of 


The word that decided first 


hamton pupil and 
Owego remained. 
place was “ ecstasy.” 
Other prizes 
second prize, $25, Walter Montgomery, Owego; 
> Michael Kires, Binghamton; 
zabeth McNair, Bingham- 
Mary Congdon, Bingham- 
contestants in the final 


were awarded as _ follows: 
third prize, $15, 
fourth prize, $10, Eli 
ton; fifth prize, $5 
ton. Each of the 
spelling bee received a copy ot Webster's Col 
legiate Dictionary 

The winner of the Binghamton contest will 
compete in Washington for national awards, 
first prize being $1000 


oO 


F. E. Smith Succeeds 
Dr Bristol on Retirement Board 


Dr George P. Bristol, who has been presi- 
dent of the New York State Teachers Retire- 
ment Fund Board since 1911, died on May 16, 
1927. Doctor Bristol was one of New York 
State’s foremost and most beloved educators. 
He was a man of rare personality, who during 
his long term on the retirement board gave 
devoted and valuable service to the board and 
to its members. 

To succeed Doctor Bristol the Board of 
Regents at its meeting on May 26th appointed 
F. E. Smith, superintendent of schools at Cort- 
land. Mr Smith’s long term of service as high 
school principal and as superintendent together 
with his keen interest in the retirement system 
make his appointment most acceptable to the 
teachers of the State. A close friend and deep 
admirer of Professor Bristol, he is regarded 
as unusually qualified to succeed Doctor Bristol 


in this important service. 
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Principal Fred W. Crumb Dies at Watervliet 


Principal Fred W. Crumb of. the Watervliet 
High School died March 27, 1927, at his home, 
1901 Twelfth avenue, Watervliet, after a short 
illness. The funeral was held from his home 
Tuesday, March 29th. Representative delegates 
from the Associated Academic Principals of 
New York State, the Watervliet High School 
faculty and school board, and from Evening 
Star Lodge F. & A. M. attended to 
respect to a fellow principal, teacher, brother 


show 


and friend who had served well for 38 years 
in the State pro- 
gressive life of his community. 


schools of the and in the 
born in DeRuyter, 

He was graduated 
University with the 
1887. In 1889 he received 


arts 


Principal Crumb was 
N. Y., on August 22, 1861. 
Alfred 


arts in 


from degree of 
bachelor of 
from his alma 


the degree of master of 


mater. During his college course he special- 
ized in mathematics and science. 

He served as principal of the North Brook- 
field finishing his 


college 


after 
course and in 1880 went to Bainbridge, 


School for one year 
where he served as principal for 16 years. In 
1907 he assumed the 
Watervliet High School and filled the position 
for nearly 20 years with a consistency of effort 
for him the 


principalship of the 


and a determination which won 
loyal support of his faculty and the favor of 
his boys and girls. 

1890 to Marie Birdsall, 
Birdsall of North 


Geraldine 


He was married in 
daughter of Dr Gilbert 
Brookfield. She, one 
Elizabeth, who 
burgh High 
Waite, who is now 
State College for Teachers, survive. 


daughter, 
is now a teacher in the Lansing- 
School, and a Frederick 
attending the New York 


son, 


Besides being a principal of a school for 
nearly 40 years, Fred Crumb ardent 
worker for the Associated Academic Principals 
of the State, and as chairman of the legislative 


Was an 


committee of that body worked early and late, 
Saturdays and holidays for the passage of such 
laws as would benefit the teachers and the boys 
and girls of the State. For 17 years he worked 
on this committee and made it a regular prac- 
tice during the legislative sessions to attend 
the Monday night sessions in Albany. Even 
in January 1927 after he had relinquished the 
committee he would go 
He did much for 


chairmanship of the 
to the legislative sessions. 
the establishment of the present stable pension 


system for New York State teachers upon an 


actuarial basis, the present salary schedule 


law, which guarantees annual increments to all 
teachers for worthy effort, and for the equal- 


ization of state school moneys for all com- 
munities. 
Mr Crumb was a man of integrity. He was 


a lover of nature and took great pleasure in 


shouldering his gun and wandering through 
the out-of-doors especially in the neighborhood 
of his boyhood home in Madison county, not 
hold communion 


faithful to his 


to hunt particularly but to 
and to grow strong. He was 
duties and was an efficient principal. His repu- 
tation at the State Department of Education, 


where he worked for many summers in the 


Examinations and Inspections Division, is that 
of a most rapid, efficient and accurate worker. 


He was a friend to his boys and girls. Even 
after the ravages of disease had almost con- 
quered he would sit up in bed to wave a 


friendly greeting to a high school boy or girl 
who would pass by his window. 

The 
been guided and taught by 


hundreds of boys and girls who have 


Principal Crumb 


will ever remember his services for them, his 
integrity and his inspiring example as a faith- 


ful efficient teacher and an honest friend. 


Spencerport High School 
Dedicated on April 5th 


Dr Alfred C. Thompson, principal of the 


3rockport State Normal School, gave the 
dedicatory address at the formal opening of 
the Spencerport High School on April 5th 


District Superintendent John C. Mallock also 
spoke. 

The new school stands on a site of 12 acres. 
It is three stories high and contains 14 class- 
hall, commercial department, 


rooms, study 


homemaking department, room for teachers, 
clinic room, board of education room, library, 


The 


will accommodate 300 grade pupils and 200 high 


auditorium, laboratory and office. school 


school pupils. 
—_ O— 
The new $300,000 high school at East Syra- 
The build- 
ing has a seating capacity of 600 pupils and has 


cuse was dedicated on May 18th. 


been occupied since the first of the year. 
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Local History of New York State 
The First State Constitution 





At Fishkill, on November 12, 1776, the 
Committee of Safety for the State of New 
York adopted this resolution: “ That notice t 


e 
forthwith given to the County Committees of 
each respective County in this State (not in 
possession of the Enemy) that the Convention 
are now proceeding on the Business of framing 
a system of Government.” John McKesson, 
secretary for the Committee of Safety, had 
informed General George Clinton early in 
August that a committee of the Convention 
was at work on a form of government. The 
members of the Convention to whom the 
construction of a Constitution was entrusted 
was thirteen, and in that number were John 


Jay, John Sloss Hobart, William Duer, 


> 


Gouverneur Morris, Robert R. Livingston, 
John Morin Scott and Robert Yates. 

The Convention, or the Committee of Safety 
representing it, met in Kingston from February 
19, 1777, the sessions being divided, it would 
appear, between the court house and Evert 
Bogardus’ Inn. On April 20th the Constitution 


ened, the final proceedi ¢ 


was adopted and s 


it is reasonably argued, taking place in the 
Bogardus Inn, on the corner of Maiden lan 
and Fair street. The document was publicly 


read two days later from the steps of th 


court house. The first Assembly met at the 
Bogardus house, while the first Senate con 
vened at the house of Abraham Van Gaasbeck, 
the well-known “ Senate House,” in September 

The Constitution of 1777 provided for th 
creation of a Senate of 24 members elected 
for four-year terms, one-fourth the member- 
ship to be chosen annually, and an Assembly 
| 


of not less than 70 members, chosen by annual 


election. It lodged the supreme executive 
power in “a wise and discreet freeholder ” 
elected for a three-year term. A Council of 
Revision was to revise bills before and after 
passage, with a right of veto which only a 
two-thirds vote could override. A Council of 
Appointment made up of Senators, with whose 
advice and consent the Governor was to make 


appointments, came into being. By a cumber- 














some method delegates to the General Congress 
of the United States were to be selected by 
the Legislature. The Chancellor, judges of 
the Supreme Court and county judges were 
recognized and continued. 

Striking features of the first Constitution 
were these: jealous limitations on the law- 
making power of the Legislature and_ the 
appointing power of the Governor; election of 
members of Congress by the Senate and 
Assembly rather than by the people; property 
qualifications for the right of suffrage; main- 
tenance of a system of militia; and separation 
of Church and State. The provision for 
religious liberty was expressed in these words, 
“ That the free exercise 


j 


then new and strange: 
and enjoyment of religious profession and 
worship, without discrimination or preference, 


shall forever hereafter be allowed within this 


State to all mankind.” 


O. W. Hogue Named 
Principal at Lyons 

O. Wendell Hogue, director of grades in the 
Elmira school system, has been named to suc- 
ceed Worthy H. Kinney as principal of the 
Lyons High School. 

Mr Hogue was born October 28, 1894, at 
Franklinville, N. Y. He was graduated from 
the Ten Broeck Academy in that village. He 
studied for one year at the State University 
of Iowa and was graduated from Syracuse 
University with the degree of bachelor of 
science. 

He reccived the degree of master of arts at 
Teachers College, Columbia University. His 
first teaching position was at Farmersville, 
N. Y. Eight years ago he went to Elmira as 
teacher of science at the Elmira Free Academy 
where he remained for a year and a half. He 
was then appointed principal of School 4 in 
Elmira and for the past five years he has been 
director of grades. During the World War 
Mr Hogue served for 14 months in the United 
States Army Air Service. 

C. Carl Alverson, principal of the Syracuse 
Central High School, has been appointed as- 
sistant superintendent of schools at Syracuse. 
He will assume his new duties on September 
Ist. Hal Roscoe Eaton, principal of the high 
school at Manchester, N. H., will succeed Mr 


\¢ 


Alverson as principal of Central High School. 
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Forest of 1750 Acres Given 
to Cornell University 

The heirs of the late Mathias H. Arnot of 
Elmira have given to Cornell University 1750 
acres of forest land near Ithaca as a university 
forest. It is to be used by the university for 
instruction and for demonstration under the 
direct management of the Department of 
Forestry of the New York State College of 
Agriculture. The tract will be known as the 
Mathias H. Arnot Forest. The major part 
of the tract is in Schuyler county although its 
northern end is in Tompkins county. It is 
about three miles northwest of Swarthmore 
and is easily reached from Ithaca. 

Cornell University has received from Charles 
Lathrop Pack, president of the American Tree 
Association, an endowment of $130,000 for the 
establishment of a research professorship in 
forest soil. All the research contemplated in 
that professorship will be conducted in the 
Arnot Forest. 


Mount Vernon Approves 
$884,000 Building Program 

A school building program of $884,000 was 
carried by a 9 to 1 vote at an election in Mount 
Vernon on May 3d. 

The following additions and changes to 
schools are authorized: purchase of a site ad- 
joining the Lincoln School and erection of an 
addition to the school, $133,000; purchase of 
a site adjoining the Jefferson School and erec- 
tion of an addition to the school, $116,500; 
erection of an addition to the Nathan Hale 
School, $80,000; erection of an addition of 10 
rooms to the William Wilson School, making 
it a junior high school, $335,000; erection of 
an addition to the William Penn School, 
$50,000; alterations to the Columbus School, 
$30,000; addition to the School of Industrial 
Arts, $140,000. pws 
Woodmere Pupil Wins 

National Art Contest 

The George Bellows Memorial Art prize of 
$100 was awarded to 12-year-old Judith Abels 
of Woodmere in the national contest conducted 
by the Scholastic, national high school maga- 
zine. There were 16,000 high school pupils 
representing all parts of the country who took 
part in the contest for the best creative work 
done in literature and art by high school pupils 
in the United States. 
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Two Institutions Announce Summer Session Courses 


Announcements of the summer sessions at 
Fordham University and the University of 
Buffalo were received too late to be included 
with the announcements of other institutions 
in the May 15th number of the Bulletin to the 
Schools. They are given below: 

Fordham University 
Fordham University will conduct a summer 
19 
lil 


session during the year 1927. Classes w 
2th 


begin on July 5th and end on August 1 
Registration days for the summer session ex- 
tend from Jt clusive. All 


classes will be held in the university buildings 


ly Ist to July 6th 





in the Bronx. 

Lectures will be given in the departments of 
philosophy, English, history, education, modern 
and ancient languages, economics, mathematics, 
science and library administration. All courses 
carry either two-point or four-point credits. 
Fees for courses are at the rate of $7.50 a 
point. 

Students desirous of seeking more detailed 


formation concerning the Fordham Univer- 





sity summer school should communicate with 
the Rev. Miles J. O’Mailia S.J., director. 


C 


University of Buffalo 

The summer session of the University of 
Buffalo will open July 5th and close August 
12th, with registration days July Ist and 2d. 
The offerings for the coming summer have 
been greatly extended, over 90 courses being 
included. There will be a faculty of more than 
50 instructors, a number of whom are being 
brought from other institutions to teach their 
specialties. All courses offered carry credit 
toward degrees. 

The master’s degree may be earned by prop- 
erly qualified students in four summer sessions. 

For teachers who are graduates of normal 
schools special curriculums leading to the 
degree of bachelor of science in education are 
offered, and for vocational teachers curricu- 
lums are planned leading to the same degree, 
while a curriculum leading to the degree of 
bachelor of science in business administration 
is set up for teachers of commercial subjects. 

The complete course for special class teach- 
ers approved by the New York State Education 
Department, including the industrial arts work 


and a practice teaching class, is offered this 


summer. 


The library science course approved by the 


Library Extension Division of the State 
Department and an advanced course for « 
to work in the schools, 


offered. 





hygienists who plan 
approved by the State Department, ari 

Teachers, supervisors and administrators will 
find all the educational courses required for the 
New York State college graduate certincat¢ 
and a liberal choice of electives among the 30 
courses in education, psychology and methods 
Many of these courses count toward the 
master’s degree. 

Fiity five courses in the arts and sciences, 
including public speaking and dramatics, art, 
modern painting, the languages, the social 
sciences and the natural sciences, including 
considerable opportunity for graduate work, 
are offered. 

Tuition is $7 a semester credit hour. 

C. H. Thurber is director. 


Site Costing $182,000 Bought 
for Great Neck School 
At the special meeting in Great Neck on 
April 27th the proposition to purchase a site 
of 10% acres for a junior-senior high school 
was carried by a majority of 89. The site will 
$182,000, which is believed 


to be the highest price paid for a school sit 


be purchased for 


outside the large cities of the State 


The plot is one of the highest points within 





the Great Neck school district and is longest 
north and south so that the main part of the 
building will face east. On the level portion 
of the site an athletic field will be laid out 


The building proposed for the site will con- 


tain an assembly hall, 


gymnasium, laboratories, 
work shop, domestic science and art rooms, 
commercial rooms, study halls and classrooms 
A school accommodating approximately 800 to 
1000 pupils is contemplated. It is hoped to 
have it completed about the end of 1928. 


The corner stone of Glenwood’s new school 
building was laid on May 14th. District Super- 


intendent A. J. Fry was one of the speakers. 
Noe 
With this issue of the Bulletin, publication is 
suspended until fall. An index to volume 13 
is being prepared and will be sent on request. 
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Biology Teachers Show Appreciation for Yellow Fever Hero 


Association 


New York 


has initiated a movement 


A committee of the 
ot Biology Teachers 
to secure suitable action by Congress to assist 
John R. Kissinger, 
Army 


Spanish-American 


a private in the American 


Cuba close of the 


War, ho was the first 


lf to the bites of 


occupying 


volunteer to submit hims« 


suspected of carrying 
Yellow 


mission could make great expe 
led to 


u 
mosquitos which were 


vellow fever, so that the Fever Com- 


riment which 
the virtual eradication of this dangerous 


disease. Kissinger and John J. Moran refused 
their risks 


this 


to accept monetary compensation for 
In his 
Walter 


wrot 


official report upon 


had 


judgment 


services 
Major 


experime nt, 


and 


affair Reed, who charg 


of the “In my 


this exhibition of moral courage has never 


been surpassed in the annals of the Army of 
the United States.” 

been a invalid for 
work, his 


of $100 


Kissinger has hopeless 
Wholly 
a government allowance 
to the 


vears. incapacitated for 


only income is 
movement by the 


a month. In addition 


hiology teachers, there has been established a 


raising funds to 


home for Mr 


citizens committee which is 


make possible a and 


Mrs Kissinger 


The committee of biology teachers has now 


permanent 


turned its attention to arousing teachers in the 


high schools and colleges of the country to 


take steps toward getting their pupils to recog- 
nize the social and humane significance of the 


contributions made by Kissinger and his asso- 
material 


In this 


ciates, aside from the scientific and 


gains that came from the experiment. 


connection the committee states: 

Most of us too readily take for granted the 
benefits derived from the sacrifices and services 
of the thousands of men and women who, like 
the Reeds and Kissingers, think only of what 
they can do “for the good of humanity and 
the cause of science,” and who are too often 
forgotten while the results of their efforts con- 
tinue to contribute to our welfare. 

It would be a fitting gesture of public 
acknowledgment of our continuing obligation 
if young people in the schools could be suff- 
ciently impressed with the personalities and 
the procedures and the products of the yellow 
fever experiment to be moved to send to Mr 
Kissinger and the widows of the other partici- 
pants in that historic event a letter of greeting 
and appreciation. 

The names and addresses of these survivors 
are given below: 

Mrs Walter Reed, Hotel Burlington, Ver- 
mont avenue, Washington, D. C. 

Mrs Mabel H. Lazear, 6 Oak Vale 
Berkeley, Calif. 

Mrs Jennie Carroll, 
St Petersburg, Fla. 

John R. Kissinger, 
county, Indiana 


avenue, 


Post Office Box 2440, 


Andrews, Huntington 


Miss Bailey Named Secretary of Nurse Board 


A lice 


State 


Shephard Gilman 
Board of Nurse 


Board of 


rhe resignation of 
as secretary ot the 
Ixaminers accepted by the 


at the meeting on May 26th. In ac- 


was 
Regents 
cepting the resignation the Regents expressed 
that Miss 
Gilman has appointment as 
on September 15, 1922. The 


September 1, 1927. 


appreciation for the efficient service 
given since her 
secretary resig 
nation is effective 


Miss 


Bailey, who for the past two years has 


Harriet 


bee n 


Gilman will be succeeded by 


an inspector of nurse training schoofs under 
the supervision and direction of Miss Gilman 
Miss Bailey's training and experience make her 
more than ordinarily qualified for the position. 
She is a graduate of the Bangor (Maine) High 


School and possesses the diploma of adminis 
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training schools earned at 


She received her train- 


tration of nurse 
Columbia University. 
ng in nursing in Johns Hopkins Hospital and 
] 


ield important positions in the supervision of 
coming to the Department two 


| 
nurses before 
years ago. 


vote of 200 to 28, the proposition to 


for $60,000 for the erection of an 


By a 
issue bonds 
addition to the Chautauqua High School was 


carried on May 3d. 


Cora Brown, instructor in history at the 
Oswego High School, retired this spring after 
50 years’ service as teacher, the last 24 years 


having been spent at the Oswego school. 
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